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Entrance to the American Museum of Natural History. 



plishing. The planning of museum 
exhibits is itself a kind of research and 
in this direction the American Mu- 
seum, together with, the National Mu- 
seum in Washington and 'the Field 
Museum in Chicago, now surpasses any 
of the museums of the old world and 
in the course of the next ten years will 
have no rivals there. It is interesting 
that the city and an incorporated hoard 
of trustees are able to cooperate in the 
support of the museum, as is also the 
case with the Zoological Park and the 
Botanical Gardens which the members 
of the academy visited in the course of 
the meeting. 

FBEDERIC WABV PUTNAM 

Powell in Washington, Brinton in 
Philadelphia and Putnam in Cam- 
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bridge may be regarded as the found- 
ers of modern anthropology in Amer- 
ica. In the death of Putnam, at the 
age of seventy-six years, we have lost 
the last of these leaders. 

Putnam is often spoken of as the 
father of anthropological museums be- 
cause he, more than any other one per- 
son, contributed to their development. 
He seems to have been a museum man 
by birth, for at an early age we find 
him listed as curator of ornithology in 
the Essex Institute of Salem, Mass. 
The Peabody Museum of Archeology 
at Cambridge is largely his work, he 
having entered the institution in 1875 
and continued as its head until his 
death. This institution is in many re- 
spects one of the most typical anthro- 
pological museums in America. Dur- 
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ing his college career Professor Putnam 
came under the influence of Professor 
Louis Agassiz and was for several 
years an assistant in the laboratory 
of that distinguished scientist. It 
seems likely that this was the source 
of Professor Putnam >s faith and en- 
thusiasm for the accumulation and 
preservation of concrete data. As his 
interest in anthropology grew, he seems 
to have sought to bring together in the 
Peabody Museum a collection of scien- 
tific material that should have the same 
relation to the new and developing sci- 
ence of anthropology as the collections 
of Professor Agassiz >s laboratory had 
to the science of biology. Professor 
Putnam 's great skill in developing the 
Peabody Museum brought him into 
public notice and led to his appoint- 
ment as director of the anthropological 
section of the World Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago. The exhibit £e 
prepared made an unusual impression 
and it is said that largely to his per- 
sonal influence is due the interest of the 
late Marshall Field in developing and 
providing for the museum which now 
bears his name. After this achieve- 
ment Professor Putnam was invited by 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory to organize the department of 
anthropology which he proceeded to «Io 
upon broad lines, giving it a status 
and impetus which is still manifest. 
Later on he was invited to the Univer- 
sity of California. to organize a depart- 
ment and a museum similar to the one 
at Harvard and this also is now one 
of our leading institutions. Thus it Is 
clear that the history of American 
anthropological museums is to a large 
extent the life history of Professor 
Putnam. 

The one new and important idea 
which Professor Putnam brought into 
his museum work was that they should 
be in reality institutions of research. 
Until that time they were chiefly col- 
lections of curios brought together by 
purchase of miscellaneous collections 
without regard to the scientific prob- 
lems involved. Professor Putnam s 



idea was that the museum should go 
into the field and by systematic re- 
search and investigation develop a defi- 
nite problem, bringing to the museum 
such illustrative and concrete data as 
should come to hand in the prosecution 
of research. Professor Putnam also 
played a large part in securing the 
recognition of anthropology by univer- 
sities and by his position at Harvard 
pointed the way to mutual cooperation 
between museums and universities. 
He possessed an unusual personality 
which enabled him to approach and in- 
terest men of affairs so as to secure 
their financial support for anthropolog- 
ical research and as a teacher he was 
intensely interested in young men, 
offering them every possible oppor- 
tunity for advancement and never really 
losing personal interest in them as long 
as he lived, 

SCIENTIFIC ITEMS 

We record with regret the deaths of 
Brigadier-general George M. Stern- 
berg, retired, surgeon-general of the 
army, from 1893 to 1902, distinguished 
for his investigations of yellow fever 
and other diseases; of Edward Lee 
Greene, associate in botany at the 
Smithsonian Institution; of Wirt 
Tassin, formerly chief chemist and as- 
sistant curator of the division of min- 
eralogy, U. S. National Museum; of 
Augustus Jay Du Bois, for thirty 
years professor of civil engineering ',n 
the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
University; of Sir Andrew Noble, 
E.R.S., distinguished for his scientific 
work on artillery and explosives; of 
Edward A. Minchin, E.R.S., professor 
of protozoology in the University of 
London, and of R. Assheton, F.R.S., 
university lecturer in animal embryol- 
ogy at the University of Cambridge. 

The Nobel prize for chemistry for 
1914 has been awarded to Professor 
Theodore William Richards, of Har- 
vard University, for his work on 
atomic weights. The prize for physics 
has been awarded to Professor Mix 



